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For the Western Examiner. 

AN ESSAY, 

On the truth er falsity of the Christian Peeligian. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 102.) 

It has been so long asserted that the infidel 
aims at taking away the only hope, and des- | 
troying the only consolation of the broken: 
heart, that it is now almost regarded as an in- 
dispensible axiom. E has been adorned with 
the brilliance of poetry. It has been wrought | 
to plausibility by the p: ” of Addison and Ir- 
ving. Butitis worth while to inquire whether 
there be any foundation for all this rhapsody. | 
Where oxe is comforted by Religion, fen are | 
rendered miserable —I might even with truth | 
say ahundred. [repeat again, the whole his- 
tory and experience of man cannot show one 
solitary individual crazed by infidelity. Reli-| 
gion is like insanitv.— Now and then you find 

a madman, who, in the vaindelusion of wealth 
“a glory, is supremely happy. But will any 
man tell me that for this reason, Insanity is a 
blessing, and that we should not strive to re- 
mane to the madman his re ason? 

‘he great objection which [ have to aii reli- 
gions, is, that by forcing men to attend to ab- 
surd, imaginary, or ii npossi! ble doctrines and 
ditions and by exatting the belief in theoretical 
points, and the practice of invented and un- 
natural duties, over the trie duties of man— 
by setting up false rules of conduct, and creat- 
ing a long. list of imaginary c¢: iimes—they | 








weaken the incentives to the performance of 
t 


his real duties and the avoidance of real crimes. | 
Priests have invented, from the earliest ages, 
along array of duties to God, the non- per | 
formance of which is the mest fearful erime 
that man can commit—and i in this way, Reli- 
gion tends to weaken the ifluence of morality 
and toinerease the fir equet rey of crime. =D 
non act but by the prim rallaw of Nature— 
‘That every thing isa crime which tends to in- | 

n 

’ 


jure society, or mankind individully or in 
masses-—and nothing else,” —Then would 
man, not being distracted by his daties to the 
Deity, give his whole attention to his duties to 
society. Jn attempting to prove, or rather, |b 
for it does notneed proof—in attempting to eln- 
cidate it, { shall first assume it as a Pig, 
that the nature of crime is, injury to man, in 
dividually or in the aggregate. If any man) 
ehall see fit to question this principle, 1 hold, 
myself ready to proveit. Tdeny that we have 
any duties to perform, except to ourselves ane 
our fellow-men. The power that rules an 


BS a 


directs the wuiverse, vit teve r and wherever it 
may be, is too entirely disconanecied with © s 
for any actions of ours to efleet it. ‘To nuerit 
wv thing in the shape of reward from any oue, 
wemust first confer soine benefit. On et we 
can confer no benetit. ‘To merit punishment, 
we Must commit an injury—God we cannot 

jijure. What reward do « e deserve for pray- 
er or knee-worship!—and what punishment for 
non-observance of fast days and the Sal bath? 
I shail leave this particular point in the discus- 
sion, for 2 future esseay—and shall now merely 
consider the bearing and efiect of a few doc- 
|trines and injunctions of the New ‘Testament 
on the morals and conduct of mankind. 

We are told explicitly, that unless we are 
ready to forsake father and mother for Redi- 
gion’s sake, we are unworthy of the kingdom 
of heaven. What is the foundation of all 


“human law and of all morality? — It is that obli- 


a em »>which we contract, and by which we are 
soli anty bound, from the circumstar.ce of our 
Sead given a pledge tosociety when we par- 
took of its benefits. Were we not under the 


most solemn obligations to abide by the laws 


and to held to the social compect, treason 
would be an unmeaning word. We are 
solemnly bound to our country—and it is the 


createst of crimes to forsake her: and all law~ 


is based on this one principle. > have not 
the right to break the ties which bind us, either 
to our country or our parents, and once that 
vou recognise such a right,you expressly allow 
that man is not bound to obey the laws, or sup- 


| port and defend the constitution of bis coun- 


try. But earry out this principle of the Bible, 
end you declare that if we differ from our 
parents in the matter of a creed, we are justi- 
fied in dissolving the social compact, and rend- 
ing asunder the foundation of all law. You 
set the imaginary duties of religion above the 
strong tics of ature and the glorious spirit of 
patriotism. There is no stronger inducement 
to morality than those formed by t! 


the obliga- 
tions due to our country and on: ents, and 


* par 
thes > you labour to weaken and to denreciate 


dectaring the duties of Religion to be paras 
mount. 


. . 1 ° ey Ph ‘ 

Election is a doctrine menifestlv taught by 
eS ostmes’ — 1 vedo, 
22! rote, and eA TPrTeSSIS pres ae teen oes a dIstiie 


? 
of that blundering soptist, Paul, to the Ro- 


i , 
HIiawvs, I may sometime examine fis lowie | 


, 
‘Character; but at present it must sufiee ts 
'state the fact. Suppose then thet a man the. 
‘fr 
‘roughly believes that be iz actually chosen for 
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cither eternal happiness or misery and that no! gton-~as lam proned tosay that I wn none—- 
exertion on lis part can change his fate. What! and still practice every moral precept contain- 
inducement has he tothe practice of morality! edin the bible. W hat conclusively proves 
or the avoidance of immorality? If he is, this, is that morality is a part of the Mahome- 
chosen for heaven, there is no need of striving tan as well as of the Christain religion; and 
to gain what is certain. If he is chosen for, no doubt were we to tell a Mahometan that 
hell, it is foolish to use exertions which must be | we did not believe his religion, he would under- 5 
of no avail. ‘This is a common sense argu-| stand us to reject his morality too. The Ma- 
ment; and neither the mystical metaphysics of hometan would have as much right to consider 
a thousand philosophers, or the clumsy per- | me an immoral man because I should reject 
versions of as many priests can confute it.—_ his religion, as you have for doing so because 
What more ready way could there be to both | I reject yours; and this brings me back to my 
the ruin and destruction of all morality? Ft de-| former argument concerning the consolation of 
clares at once, that morality is a useless thing, | Christianity. Imagine then, that you were at- 
and it gives man no incentive to its practice. tempting to convince a Malhometan of the fol- 
There is one command given in the bible, | ly of his religion, and he was to accuse you of 
which directs, that if a man steal your coat,| cruelty for attempting to deprive him ‘of his 
you shall give him your cioak also. Now it | consolation and comfort in misfortune.. Would 
is a primal rule in our laws, that he who is rob- | | not the argument sound as well in his mouth as 
bed by a thief, and knowing the thief does not | in that of a Christian? Would it be < any proof 
deliver him up to the law, shall be liable.to| of the truth of his religion? and could not 
prosecution and -punishment. Here then is|some Mahometan poet or essayist descant as 
a positive command, directly opposed to the} pathetically on the consolations of his reli- 
just and proper provision of the law. What! gion as Addison on those of Christianity? 
better plan could be devised for increasing and| But indeed the conselations of Mahome- 
multiplying crimes? tanism are greater and mere certain than those 
But not content with secretly and by impli-| of Christianity. With the Mahometan there 
cation sapping the foundation of morality, | is no jargon of faith. His duties are clear and 
the founders of the Christian Religion have) plain; and if he makes his pilgrimage to Mec- 
openly declared war against it, by the theory | ca—washes his face and says his prayers re- 
that works are useless without faith. ‘The, gularly, and makes war upon the infidels, he 
doctrine is, that however moral aman may be, is sure-—ceriain of heaven. But with the 
however kind, generous and honorable, still! Christian it isall uncertainty. Involved in the 
without faith he is no better than the assassin} mysticisms of Faith and the New Birth, he 
and robber; he is nota jot nearer heaven.— | knows nothing of his future fate. He has no 
This is a fearful doctrine, and it is well for the evidenee of his worthiness for heaven; he 
world that men hold to many doctrines in theo- | may have been perfecily moral—but that ia 
ry, which they discard in practice. Dis- | no criterion; and while the Mahometan looks 
carding the whole law of nature, they give in| on death with a certainty to happiness, the 
its place a supposition, a thing which they call | Christian hangs over the brink & shudders with 
faith, that is, a belief in a particular. theory; | doubt and uncertainty. It would be a pity to 
but judging this by the principle which is the; take away the Mahometan’s consolation! 
foundatioa of the law of nature, asno faithor! ‘Phe fact is, that the Mahometan has the 
theory is a benefit to mankind, no particular] same reason fir believing his religion that you 
belief can be a merit or virtue. have for believing yours. You believe by 
I would not be understood to say any thing; faith-—so does he. You believe because your 
against the morality, properiy so called, which | fathers did. So does he. You believe the 
exis's in the Scriptures, When J speak of re- | bible because you believe that certain men 
ligion I separate it from morality. ‘Fhe latter| wrote it. He believes the Koran because he 
depends on the fixed laws of nature and is de- | knows that Mahomet wrote it. You believe 
ducible from our relation to men and depen-| that Christ was God, beeause be converted 
dant beings. It has been the same, radically, | something like a hundred persons. He be- 
imallages. All the duties which we owe to | lieves that Mahomet is a Prophet, because he 
man, I separate from Religion, for they never | converted and conquered whole nations. In 
ought to have been joined to it. ‘The morality | short, in every thing except the evidences of 
ef the New Testament was gathered from va- |the Bible and Koran, you have exactly the 
rious sources, and was as plainly taught, and | same grounds for your beliefs; and the Bible 
as plainly man’s duty, before the bible was jis supported by no evidence except that of 
written, as afterwards. Religion dogs not in- {two or three priests who publicly professed 
clude morality—and a man may have no reli- | themselves liars. Just so soon as you step be-~ 
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yond evidence, and rest your religion upon! more e than two thousand years. What have 


faith, you use a reason and an argument which | 
is as strong for the Mahometan as for you.— 

When you say that faith is superior to reason, 
and that reason has no place in religion, you. 


use a plea which belongs as much te the Ma-) 


hometan as to you. When you speak of re-| 
ligion as a mystery, and d eclare that it ought 
to be believed without examination, because. 
the mystery proves its divine origin, you give 


been its effects? In answer to this question I 
| | point to a thousand wars—to cities sacked and 
fields devastated—to fathers murdered and 

‘mothers ravished—and to children dashed on 
the altar stone. I point to persecution and 
ruth—to burnings and crucifyings—to the in- 
quisition and the auto de fe--to the sanguina- 
ry reigns of Edward, Mary and E! izabeth, 
‘and above all, to that of the eighth Henry; to 








Calvin and Melancthon burning Servetus; to 
own. the pilgrim fathers hanging and br anding the 

But returning again to the moral influence unoffending Quakers; to the laws of New Eng- 
of infidelity, it appears to me that that morali-| land which prohibit ‘eubvassnliate and deists 
ty arising from fixed and invariable laws of) from giving evidence; and finally to the con- 
nature which are based upon our own self-in-  tinual field of blood which has borne the name 
terest and well-being, is an imperious duty— of Christendom. Whenever we mention these 
and a natural ounel obligation. But laws things, we are told that it is not Christianity, 
which should result from a capricious and ia which produces these effects, but that it is the 
lated being, with whom we have no connexion, | fault of human nature. .We are accused of 
and who can at his pleasure alter those laws, | misrepresentation and of ungenerous and dis- 
cannot be binding by any feeling of nature.— | ingenuousargument. It is not the fault of hu- 
The sense of justice in the heart revolts a-| man nature. Did the Romans and Greeks per- 
gainst it, because itis tyranny. In the fer-| secute one another? Did the Persians—did the 
mer case, right and wrong are invariable prin- Egyptians? And the Romans never persecut- 
ciples which cannot be altered without chang-| ed the Christians, until they began to meddle 
ing the nature of man. In the latter, “right” with the affairs of the e mpire. Iti is religion— 
is ‘what suits God, and “*wrong” what displeas-_ it is the bible, which by taking men cut “of the 
Now as there can be no power over regions of probability—by inducing a morbid 
an omnipotent being, there can be no power ‘and excited state of mind—by inflaming the 
to control the nature : and actions of God, save zeal, and by fomenting, through its contradic- 
his own will, How do we know, then, that | tory and obscure doctrines, discord and dis- 
God will not, some time, change his nature, so, sention—by teaching men, openly, to disre- 
that right will become wrong, and wrong right? gard all natural ties, when they stand in the 
There is no impossibility in the case, because | w ay of religion; it is the bible which has de- 


the Mahometan a weapon as keen as your’ 


es him. 





he is independent and self-existent, above all | 
law and all natures and existences. Wo other’ 
part or portion of the universal system of 
things can effect him; therefore his nature de- 
pends upon himse 1¢—and, as it depends upon 
himself, we have no security that it will not al- 
ter. We know of no reason why he should 
have decided t! rat one thing should be right and 
the ether wrong; and the refore, we can see no 
reason why he chould not at some time, by 
changing his nature and his character, change 
right into wrong and wrong into right. We 
have his word that he will not, itmay be saed; 
but we do not know that he wil! not some time 
make falseheod a virtue. I shall consider 
this matter more deeply in,another essay—and 
at present it must suffice to say, that this ar- 
gument, if correct, demonstrates that the reli- 


gionists have no fixed and unalterable law of 


morality, and no natural ebligation to its per-| 
formance, because the doctrine of an uncon- 
nected & despotic being is, according to our na- 
tural ideas of justice, no foundation fora law. 
With one more glance at the subject, I con-! 
clude. Christianity oe beena religion for, 





luged the earth with blood and spread ruin 
and darkness over the earth and poisoned the 
moral atmosphere of humanity. 


PROMETHEUS. 





For the Western Examiner. 
| Lencevity or PuitosopnicAL AND ‘THEOLO- 
GICAL WRITERS COMPARED. 

Ithas so often been asserted, that a depar- 
ture from the orthodox opinions of Christen- 
dom, is a source of disquietude and unhappi- 
ness, leading to the premature decay of those 
who thus differ from their fellow-men, that it 
becomes a matter of interest to ascertain how 
far the assertion is founded in truth, and wheth- 
er, after all, those who thus render themselves 
o’noxious to popular opinion, are so much 
shorter lived than their Christian brethren. 

Ina recent work by Madden, (+‘Infirmities 
of Genius,”) we are furnished with a table, 
containing the names and ages of twenty po- 
| temical writers on the side of revealed reli- 

| gion; and in an opposite column, those of twen- 
ty others, equally eminent, but dissenters.— 
The ages of the former united, amount to 
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* 1350, those of the latter to 12:5 years > leave| 


ing an average, in the one case, of 67 years, 
and in the other of 62, to each writer. 

We cannot, however, admit the fairness of | 
the arrangement from which this conclusion is 
deduced. Lhe e:ninence of the writers, or at 
least of the dissenting writers, seems not to 
have been regarded, (as it certainly should | 
have Leen, ) and consequently, the conclusions 
of the author are net icgitimately derived.— 
This will appear manifest from the following 
able. 

‘t'o each list furnished by Madden, I have 
added the names and ages of ten writers.— 
Thus, by extending the respective lists to thir- 


ty, instead of twenty, names are included (de- | 


signated by italies,) which have an important 
bearing upon the result of the investigation.— 
These “have been added, in either case, with- 
out regard to individual age, or to any other 
consideration than the eminence of the writers 
selected. 





PHILVUSUPHICAL W& DISSENT- 
ING PHEOLOGIC AL WRITERS. CHRIS TIAN THROLOGIANS, 


eVume.  ige.| Vame a Age, 
1 Annett, 39 | didison, AZ | 
2 Bayle, 59 Baxter, 76 
3 Bolingbroke, 79! Bellarmine, 84 
4 Cardan, (a) or ? “al Bossuet, 7a 


: 4 
Wyttenbauch § | 


5 Chubb, €8/ Brown, 4% | 
6 D’ Alambert, 66) Burnet, vee 
7 D Holbach, €6 Butler, 65 
8 Diderot, { 71)\Calvin, 56 | 





{ Drummo hd, 68 Chillingworth, 43 
10 Dupuis, 67 | Dodd, (d) iS | 
11 Emerson, §1 | Doddridge, 54 
12 Freret, 61) Dadiecll, 60 
13 Gib!on, £8 Dy wighl, 60) 
14 Herbert, 63\ Fox, OF 
15 Hobbes, 91 Knox, 7 | 
16 Hume, 6°! Lowth, 74 
7 Jacobi, (4) 76! Luther, 63 
18 Paine, 72) Massillon, a9 
19 Pompanatius, 6%3)Melanethon, C4 
20 Rousseau, €6 Patev, 63 | 
21 Spinosa, 2 Porteus, 77! 
22 St. Picrre, a\P arkhurst, 4! 
23 Shaftsberry, 42 Priestly, at 
2t Tindal, 79 | Sherlock, 67 
23 Toland, 3 Salling fleet, 61 
26 Vanini, (c) 34) Tillotson, Gi 
27 Volney, 661 iV atts, 71) 
28 Voltaire, S14 Wesl y, 83 
29 Vossiua, 70, Whitetield, da) 
30 Woolston, 62 Wycliffe, 61 
= teil 

Total, 1982 Total, ‘1LE0 

Aggregute di ifference in favour of dis- 

senting writers, ae ycare. 











| Average longevity of dissenting 

| writers, 66 + 

| Average longevity of Christian The- 
ologians, €5 «6 


Thus it will appear (and I defy any one to 
show that the arrangement has been unfairly 
made, ) that the diflerence is altogether in fa- 
vour of infidelity, and that the ‘cold and 
icheerless system,” as it has been called, (re- 
alities are always said to be coéd,) is more 
conducive to longevity by an average of ore 
year, than its opposite. 

But, could we take into consideration the 
many persecutions to which writers of the first 
class have been subjected; the long and weari- 
ed years that many of them have spent in con- 
iinement, or in fiying before their enemies 
from country to country; in fine, the privations 
of every kind which the ‘vy have experienced 
‘for conscience sake, and could we from thence 
|form an estimate of the probable length of 
life which they would otherwise have enjoyed; 
‘then might we draw a comparison far more 
‘honorab!e to liberal prine iples, and one which 
would show the real influence which philoso- 
phy exerts over human life. We would then 
| probably perceive, that Annett’s life was cur- 


jtailed of many an year by persecution—the 
same of Day le. through the malicious enmity 
lof the prophet Suvi jeu; and of Woolstun, who died 
‘in prison after a confinement of many years—— 
of V anini, also, wha expiated his life at the 
burning stace, at the early age of 34, for the 
crime of Atheism!—and that. even Voltaire 
‘might have consderably exceeded his 84th 
year, had it not a en that many of the best 
years of | his life had been spent within the 
Gastile, and in flying from country to country 
to evade the bloodhounds of an enraged priest- 
jhood. But! ain willing to rest the case as a- 
_bove presented, confident as Tam, that super- 
'stition cannot much longer claim precedence 
‘of philosophy, on the score of uscfulness, 


| IMPARTIALIST 


(a) Lobject to Cardan; be was a superstitious astro- 
loger. Why Madden should have placed him on tie 
listof liberal writers, Pknow not. Woyttenbach, who 
Aidt, aged about the same, and whose name F have sub- 
stituted, was a German writer of profound learning, 
and of irreconcilable hustikty to scriptural history. 

(b) Madden puts the age of this writer dowa at 56, 
which is an error. 

(¢) Burnt at Toulouse, 1619, for Athetsm! 

Cd) A Chi stian ph ilocopher,”’ execnted, 1619, for 
Jorgery! Mis 1 religious w ritin gsuare very hunierous. 


Is it quite certainthat the God of the Chris- 
tians is the true Giod? It appears that the 
devil is a mitch more powerful being, seeing 
ithat the number of the damned is so much 


sins i alk a ee ee 
greater than that of the elect 
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Ge ee GET EER CE IE = = = ne ra. 
For the Westera Ecaudacr. 


MOSES THE AUTHOR OF THE PENTATEUCH! 

“Some books are lies trae end to end, 

And some great lics were never penn’d 

Ev’n Ministers, they hae been kenn’d 

in holy rapture, 
A rousing whid, at times to vend, 
end nailt wi’ Scripture. 
Burns. 

Moses, it seems, must be saddled with the} 
authorship of the Pentateuch, whether against 
his will ornot. [low our divines must chuckle | 
at this barefaced piece of foolery! But, sa Vs | 
one, if Moses was not the author of it, who | 
was!—a question not incumbent upon any one | 
to answer: nor would it be worth while to de-| 
ny that Moses was-“fiith confirms the belief,” | 
would be the rejoinder, and there the niatter) ‘ 
would end. It may be edifying, however, to 
those who beheve tie bible, and what its ex- 
potnders tell them--because, as 'Purtullian has | 
it, its contents and What its votaries draw from 
thence, are supremely ridiculous; it may be 
edifying to such of the faithfal, to glance over 
the last chapter contained in said P enbiinieii. 
and ask thx mane Ives the question, ng on in| 
the whole range of their reading or hearing, 
they ever met with any thing Sie as absurd 
ae the supposition, that Moses was the author 
of that chapter. Lest their courage, howey- | 
er, should fors AKC » them, on opening the sacred 
volume for so’sinful a purpose, [ beg leave 
here to present them with the chapter at 
length. 

“¢($.) And Moses went up from the plains 
of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho:— 
and the Lord shewe dt ligt } allih etand of Gile- 
ad, unto Dans (2) and all Naphtali, and the 
land of epee, and Me Nass ‘h, and all the 

land of Judah unto the sea: (3) and the south, 
wo the plain of the valiey of Jericho, t 
city of Palm-trees, unto hours 4) and th 
Lord said unto him, his is the land which | 
sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Ja- 
cob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed: [have 
caused ‘ne to see it with thine eves, but thou 
shalt not go over thither, (3 So 





| 
| 
| 


USFS, t/ 
servaal of the word, died there in the lend of 
eVoah, according te the word of the Lord.— 


(6) And heduried din ina valley in the land | 
dently informed, the paper cor uld not be SuUpD- 
ported were it not for the devetion to liberal 


of Moah, over against Beth-Peor: but no man 
ae: th of his sepulehre wato this day. 
(7) Am | Pace was a hundred and twenty 
years old when he died: his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated. (8) And the 
children of Tsrae! wept for Moses in the land 
of Moab thirty days: so the days of weeping 
and mourning for Moses were ended. (YW And 
Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spiri 
of wisdont for: Noses had taj f his ha: nds ur; On 


him: and the ehiidren of Isr heacKei 





 anaietiias similar principles, have. 


— se NE ET scaathdimeaniatientee—_co) 
unto o him, and did as the Lord commanded 
Moses. (10) And there arose not a prophet 
since IN Israen, like unto Moses, whom the 
lord knew face to face; (11) in all the signs 
and wonders which the ee sent him to do in 
the land of Egypt to Pharoah, and to all his 
servants, and to all his land; (12) and in all 


'that mighty hand, and in all the creat terror 


which Moses showed in the sieht of all Israel”? 
So we have it. He burying him; that is, 
es *s burying the Lord, or, the Lord bury- 
‘ing Moses, or, with equal probability, Moses 
ur ying himself, and afterwards writing a his- 
tory of the e event, as well as naming - the indi- 
vidual, who, according to the story, actually 
did succeed him! But ali thisis mere child’s 
play, for we all kne Ow, that 


‘Faith at in wDossil jilities pe’er w rangles; 
But sees distinctly, round and square gr angles.’ 
' ' » ’ 
Moses the author of the Pentateuch! Jesu 


Maria what a dose! 


, 


‘COMMON SENSE. 


Addenda.—The lrishman’s idea of posthu- 


mous works—those wriiten after the death of 


their author—is certainly a no greater bull 
than the holy one’s, who ascribes the Penta- 


‘teuch to Moses, C. S. 





EC) ee _ 

THE PREE ENQUIRER. 
We learn with rezret, that this able paper— 
one of our most fearless champions of lberal 
principles—no longer receives that share .of 


: tronage to W hich its merits so justly entitle 


it The Free Enquirer certainly has claims 
to the attention of VWherals. which few papers 
It was 
among the first, if not the very first, to raise 
the standard of menial freedom in the United 
States, and to it we owe much of that liverali- 
ty of sentiment, now so prevalent In our coun- 
try. From ie conuaenéomnent to the present 


| time, it has be “en conducted with a degree of 
talent, and on principles, certainly objectiona- 


ble io no free and candid enquirer, and its 
columns coatinue to be enriched with the pro- 


ductions of many of the best liberal writers of 
the age. Ks p rese nt Mditor is a gentleman of 


varied and excellent information, and emi- 
nendy qualisde d to fulfil his important duties, 
Yet with all these advante ges, we are confi- 


principles of ats present conductor! = This 


i 
should not be. Liberals have been accused, 


and justly ioo, with holding tono bond of 


union for the ¢ support of their principles. We 


would not be understvoed to commend a spirit 
% Ay Meetne we wonlc see than };] gape, 
Ot S@eCidviatll slid, We WOU, oT ie | memMN iwera 9 
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ciples, without wrion. This is rightly under- 
stood by the enemies of truth, and hence the 
advantage which they justly claim over us in 
spreading their doctrines. What would fol- 
low, were they to prove as careless in this re- 
spect as we do? Then, indeed, unien among 
us for the overthrow of superstition, would be 
unnecessary, for the giant structure would 
soon crumble down of itself; but while super- 
stition rears its head, and the abettors of er- 
ror are sv unremitting in their exertions to 
support it, liberalists can effect but little with- 
out union, and a determination to support, in 
every suitable manner, those who are willing 
io devote themselves to the cause of truth. 

There are but few liberal papers published 
in the United ore es, but few as these are, they 
receive but a feeble support, even from those 
who profess to approve of their efforts. Chris- 
tians can levy their million of dollars per an- 
num, for the promulgation of doctrines entire- 
ly opposed to the genius of our institutions, 
and the avowed principles of a very large por- 
tion of the community, yet this portion can- 
not raise a fund suflicient to defray the ex- 
penses of a dozen liberal presses! We have 
no missionaries, ne lazy priests to prey upon 
the needy poor; none who labour in the pro- 
mulgation of our principles with the slightest 
prospect Of individual gain, yet it is a fact, that | 
all whe have attempted, heretofore, to stem 
the torrent of religious abuses, have done so 
at the sacrifice ef property and time, without, 
we fear, in many instances, even the approv- 
ing voice of those most benefitted by their la- 
bours. These prospects are not very cheer- 
gg, it must be confessed, and though we have 
much reason to rejoice that within the last few 
wears, liberal views of morality and religion 
have been extending their influence in our 
Jand, still, it cannot be but a source of regret 
to the philanthropist to perceive, that they who 
entertain those views, should care so little 
about their further promulgation. 


Beside the Free Enquirer, we would men-| 


tion, as especially deserving of patronage, the 
Snvestigator, Boston, Mass. the Mokawk Lib- 

eral*, Little Falls, N. Y., the Crtizen of the 
World, N. Y. City, Pn Repudlican, New Port, 
R. Island, the Liberal Advocate, Rochester, 
N. Y.,L’ Hebdomadaire Philusophique et Litte- 





*Since the above remarks were written, we have re- 
ceived the Last NumseER of this valuable paper! It 
went down for want of patronage! Sorry are we in- 
deed to lose so able a champion of mental freedom; but 
the thine will come, we hope, when its talented con- 
ductor may buckle on his armour with a surer prospect 
of success. In whatever pursuit he may henceforth } 
engage, however, we wish him, all that success to 
which his merits, asa gentleman aud a man of genius, 
sojuctly entitte him 
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raire, N. Y. City, and the Comet, (now repub- 
lishing,) N. Y. City. These works are de- 
voted to the free investigation of theology, 
and to the dissemination of correct principles 
of moral duty, whether in accordance with the 
pre-conceived notions of mankind or not.— 
The aggregate amount of subscription, per 
annum to these works, for a single copy of 
each, is considerably less than $2; yet many 
who now aid in supporting but one of them, 
or perhaps none, might find, by referring to 
their expenditures for religious purposes pre- 
vious to their becoming convinced of the fal- 
lacy of superstition, that a far greater amount 
than this was unreluctantly bestowed, annual- 
ly, in furtherance of a cause now deprecated 
by them—a cause which, though said to be di- 
“tae, would Janguish but forthe substantial 
benefits bestowed upon it by its advocates. — 
Liberal reader! we would say to you in con- 
clusion, cannot you su'sscribe and pay for one 
or more of the above named works? ‘Take 
our word for it, your children will reap the 
| benefits of your liberality. 




















| Experrency.— Asner KANEELAND’S TRIAL FOR 
s Wircucrarr. 

“Our ancestors knew nothing of the word 
Expediency. They were not aware of its ex- 
| istence.” 

Thus sayeth the editor of the Boston Mercan- 
tile Journal, in relation to the questioned ez- 
pedency of reviving the Blue Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the case of Abner Kneeland !— 
Happy indeed is it that we live in an age of 
expediency, or what means would not ‘these 
fanatics resort to to effect their diabolical pur- 
poses—to muzzle the press, and unite Church 
and State?) Their ancestors knew nothing of 
the word expediency! In relation to matters 
of religion, it would indeed seem so. Expe- 
diency would have prompted atleast a more 
mild punishment than that visited upon the 
Quakers; or that which drove the earlier dis- 
senters to the frontier wilds, to be massacred 
by savages, er devoured by beasts ef prey.-- 
Expediency would have stepped m to save the 
many peor wretches condemned for the ima- 
ginary crime of witchcraft. But no, fanatt- 
cism, vile fanatecism—the same fiendlike spirit 
that would now exult over the immolation of 
Abner Kneeland atjthe burning stakhe—fanati- 
cism was the mysterious power that-controlled 
all, and its dictates had to be cbeyed. And 
this is the order of things which ‘Thacher, Par- 
ker, & Co., wish to see revived in the nine- 
teenth century, and under a government the 
most literal on the face of the Globe! Are 
they mad—absolutely mad? Would they 
remove the last prop on which their supe rstt- 
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tion rests—the respect of mankind for its wnti- 
quity? They may be assured that even this | 
consideration will avail but little uader the re- | 
action that must necessarily follow proceedings 
so obnoxious to public sentiment as the pre- 
sent. ‘They may push matters too far: expe- 
diency demands that they should beware of 
this. ‘Vhey must sink the puritan. Arrogance 
of bearing towards those who differ from them 
in religious sentiments, should be entirely dis-_ 
pensed with. ‘The spirit of the age demands | 
it, and they betray a real ignorance of what is | 
most expedient, if they think to carry on prose- | 
cutions now for opinion’s sake. ‘The people | 
are awake to their rights, and they 


{ 


have de-| 
clared with one voice that liberty of speech | 
and of the press SHALL NO LONGER BE OUT- 
RAGED wird impuNITY. ‘The enemies sof tree-| 
dom inay fine and imprison —may burn Abner | 
Kneeland—they may do all that fanatic zeal | 
would prompt, but they may feel assured, that | 
for every pang thus inflicted upon their victim, 
the cause for which it was thought necessary 
will dearly pay. It is impossible to conceive 
that such a state of things can long exist, and | 
not arouse the most supine to a sense of their 
own danger. 

Once persuade a people that they have a 
right to persecute for religion’s sake, and what 
bounds can be set to their intolerance? Who is 
then safe in the enjoyment of an opinion, even 
the most orthodox?—the most sincere are not: 
safe fora moment. Look at New England, | 
the home of the pilgrims—themsel ves the vic-| 
tims of persecution, and we see fully exempli-, 
fied the tendencies of superstitious bigotry and 
priestcraft combined. There, in the short) 
space of one month, 15 individuals were exe- 
cuted for essentially the same crime as that 
for which Mr. Kneeland is now awaiting a 
third trial; and the work of death was only ar- 
rested when it threatened to draw within its 
vortex the very individuals who had been most 
conspicuous in setting itin motion! ‘The vic- 
tims were thought to have communed with the 
“prestigious spirits,” and paid the forfeit of 
their temerity with their lives. Mr. Kneeland 
is supposed to have injured an infinitely per- 
fect and powerful being, and, the friends of 
truth and justice permitting,, would pay the 
same forfeit. In either instance may be per- 
ceived the legitimate effects of fanaticism.--- 
The puritans doubtless entertained the belief 
that they were doing God service in bringing 
the offenders to justice; and the clergy of Bos- 
ton were as strenuous in dheir efforts too, to 
bring about the same’ end, as are the prime 
movers in the present disgraceful farce. “They 
knew nothing of the word expediency,” when 
fanatical zea} was uppermost; and like the edi- 








\what a courpliment to your race ! 


tor of the Mercantile Journal, were ready¥ to 
persecute, to the death, all who came not with- 
in the pale of godliness, by them prescribed. 
But these things occurred in by-gone times. 
The present prosecution is but a death strug- 
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DRIVING A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 

It is confidently stated in a late number of 
the “Paul Pry” (and the Editress of that pa- 
per is not apt to be imposed upon touching 
such matters,) that the celebrated revivalist, 

jurchard, receives from his employers, be- 
tween four and five dol'ars per diem for his 
services. Fifty cents a head for converts, is 
said to be the stipulated premium! 





{>> The abolitionists, it seems, have ascer- 
tained bevond any kind of doubt, that the 
| «Lamb of Righteousness” was a ne: gro!!!— 
“B’lub’d bred’ren and sist’ren in de Lo’ad,” 
This is the 
reason, we presume, that the woolly heads, the 
sheep, are said to sit upon the right hand of 
God. 


*>"A few copies of KNEELAND'’S RE- 
VIEW OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS. 
TIANITY, have been left with the pui lisher 
of this paper, for disposal. ‘Those who wish 
to obtain the work, would do well to apply 
soon. Price per copy 75 cents. 

FRANCIS WRIGHT'S LECTURES. 
A few copies for sale as above. Price per 
copy, $l. 








Those of our agents who hold funds due 
this paper, would co: ver a favor by forward- 
ing the same, or as much thereof as they can 
conveniently enclose ina letter, immediately, 
by mail. When the sum enciosed amounts to 
#5 or more, the postage will be paid by us. 





STYLITES AND ROUND TOWERS. 

In ecclesiastical history, Stylites are called 
Sancti Columnares'or Piliar Saints, a kind of 
solitaries, who stood motionless upon the tops 
of pillars, raised for the exereise of their pa- 
tience, and remained there for several years, 
amidst the admiration and applause of the stu 
pid populace. 

The founder of the order was Saint Sime- 
on, named Stylites, a farnous anchoret of &i- 
son, a town between Syria and Cilicia. He 
was the son of a shephe: d, and distinguished 
in the annals of fapaticism. He adopted the 
strange fancy of fixing his habitation on the 
tops of pillars, and with the notion of climb- 
ing higher and higher towards heaven, he pro 
gressively m migrated from a pillar of six cubits 
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to one of twelve, twenty, thirty-six, and forty. 
Simeon passed forty-seven years upon his pil- 
far, exposed to all the inclemency of the sea- | 
sons. At length a terrible ulcer put an end to 
his life, atthe age of sixty-nine, the year 461. 
His body, says his biogrs ipher, was taken 
down by “the hands of bisho; ps, and conveyed 
to Antioch, with an escort of six thousand sol- 
diers, and he was interred with a pomp eqnal 
toany monarch. ‘These honors produced im- 
itators, whose perform: ane s surpassed the ori-| 
ginal. One of these inhabited his pillar sixty- 
eight years. The extremities of these col-! 
umns were only three feet in diameter, with a! 
kind of rail or ledge about, that reached ale | 
most to the girdle, somewhat resembling a pul 
pit. There was no lying down in it. ‘This 
fanaticism remained in vogue till the twelftt 
ce nturys when it was suppressed. Jreland was 
full of these towers in the twelfth century, and 
there is reason (says an antiquarian ) to aseribe 
the erection of them to the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, viz: before the Danish inva 
sions, and during the period of the Ivish trans- 
migration into various countries in quest of 
solitaries; therefore the idea and use of them 
i Ireland were evidently borrowed from the 
columns an stylites of the East. 





sega OF CLERGY. 

The Rev. D. G. Wait, rector of Blandon 
in Somersetshire, was brought before Messrs. 
Dyer and Conant, in the private room, on a 
warrant of bastardy, obtained by the officers 
of St. George , Hanover-square. On Wedues 
day evening the Rev. Gentleman was capture ‘d 
and brought before Mr. Conant; but as the 
case was not ready for investigation, it was | 
postponed till the following day, and all par- 
ties adjourned to ane ighberi ing public house, | 
— “the ev ening was spent in those enjoy- | 

ents which such -pleces of entertainment af- | 
for da. 

On Thursday the practice being in attend-! 
ance, the parish officer, who appeared rather 
solicitious that the circumstances of the case 
shouid not obtain publicity, took the case into 
the public room, where the following particu- 
lars transpired:—The child was atiiliated by a 
Miss Edmonds, ‘the mothera very ¢ ors 
young female, apparently about 25 years of | 

age) about three veurs ago, from which time 
the parish oflicers had in vain sought to eb-' 
tain a settlement with the defendant. An ar-. 
rev of 17/. had accumulated, and as the child | 
was still chargeable, the parish sought to be in- | 
demnified for the out! lay, and.alse | to have or-| 
ders fora weekly suin made on the defen-| : 
dant. 

The mother of the child said, she should 





not have come 
abandoned his 
ant who is somewhat about fiftv 


not the defendant 
The defen 


seiween him and the 
eared to doubt 


course had taken pla ce 
mother of the ehild, 
the sti Mt oo on = “tees reiative to his 


Dyer and Co- 
nant, ther an ae on the defendant for the 
}amount claimed by the parish, and also for a 
‘sum of 2s. to be paid by him weekly.—Lon. 
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